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and then it is usually due to throinbo-angeitis (p. 308), a disease which
affects multiple arterial branches, especially in the lower limbs.
Another occasional cause is the symmetrical spasmodic contraction
of arteries in Raynaud's disease (p. 312). Finally, wo may mention
that gangrene, usually of a finger, may result from the application
of carbolic acid as a dressing.

By atrophy is meant wasting or diminution in size, of a cell or
tissue. In the case of an organ it should mean wasting of its essential
tissue, but this may sometimes be accompanied by actual increase
in the size of the organ, owing to some other change. It is to be
noted that an organ may be undersized as the result, not of atrophy,
but of imperfect development; the term hypoplasia is applied to
such a condition. Such hypoplasia is sometimes traceable to defi-
ciency of endocrine secretion, for example the hypoplasia of tho
genital glands which results from deficiency of the ^uitaxoecrotion
at an early period of life. In some cases, however, no such cause
can be found. Pathological atrophy has its prototype in the physio-
logical atrophy of old age, which affects all the tissues, and notably
the bones, lymphoid tissue, and the sexual glands ; and although
some of the changes occurring in old age are the result of atrophy
of the gonads, this atrophy in its turn cannot be explained. The
cause of senile atrophy is of course merely part of the larger question
as to the limited duration of life.
As regards the changes which occur in atrophy, there may some-
times be merely a diminution in the size without qualitative change.
Specialised epithelial cells, however, tend to lose their special features
and to become dedifierentiated, as may be seen in local atrophic changes
in the liver and kidneys. Atrophy is not infrequently accompanied
by accumulation of yellowish-brown pigment of lipoidal nature (p. 163).
The term brown atrophy is applied to this condition, which tends to
be more pronounced in the later years of life.
Causes of Atrophy '.^-Defective Supply of Nutriment.   This may
be produced locally by arterial disease interfering with the supply of
blood to a part, when the interference is not of a degree sufficient
to  cause   necrosis.    The  important elements  of the   tissue   then
undergo atrophy, and sometimes there is also a concomitant over-
growth of the connective tissue, the condition being then called
fibroid atrophy.   This is often well seen in the heart wall, and in
the kidneys, where small atrophic depressions result from narrowing
of the lumina of the small arteries.   When there is atrophy of the
muscle cells of the walls of arteries, the overgrowth of connective tissue
^becomes very marked, and this is probably to be regarded as of com-
pensatory nature since it gives support and prevents dilatation.   What
may be called a general atrophy is seen in cases of starvation.   The
emaciation depends chiefly upon a using up of the fat of the adipose